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SOLDIERS MONUMENT 


This monument was constructed in 1874 and dedicated to ten Bellingham Veterans who were 
Killed during the Civil War,(1861-1864). The base of the monument is 12 feet wide and stands 
16.5 feet from ground level to the tip. It stands in honor of the following: 


Thomas Carey Jairas Lawrence 
W.Ellis Cook Joseph Osgood 
Moses Drake H.Perry Slocum 
C.Philip Hancock Calvin C.Thayer 
Joseph W.Holbrook Lewis E. Whitney 


As you can see, this monument stands at the juncture of South Main St.(rte. 126) and Mechanic 
St.(rte. 140) in the Center of the town. Also in front of the Ist Baptist Church. 


It has been the site of many Memorial Day observances and a part of Bellingham that we all 
treasure. Bas 


Richmond and Way Stations 


Authoress Betsey Ann (Ray) 
White compiled the letters that 
her husband wrote while serving 
during the Civil War. Mr. White 
enlisted July 27th, 1861 and ser- 
ved in the 16th Regiment, Mass. 
Volunteers., Company A for three 
years. 


WILLIAM GRAFTON WHITE 


Mr. & Mrs. White pictured on 
this page were the parents of three 
children when he enlisted, Warren E 
Carroll E. and Annie. Many des- 
cendants are living today who enjoy 
our "Crimpville Comments." 


BETSEY ANN “WHITE 


The Bellingham Historical Commission was very fortunate to be able 
to copy this story through: the kindness of Mr. Carroll F. White and his 
daushter, Vera White Abrams, and to pass it on to you our readers as 
another story from the history of the Town of Bellingham, 


Mrs. B. A. White compiled the letters and published her book, 
"Richmond and Way Stations" in 1889, Three years earlier in 1886 she 
wrote another story called "Three Holes in the Chimney." 


War is a terrible thing and to get it first hand from a soldier 
right in the midst of battles where death and destruction are ever 
present is an experience that no second-hand author can convey. 


William Grafton White was a blacksmith and in the beqinning shod 
horses for the cavalry. fe was later transferred to a gqunner's 
position, followed by being a cavalryman who was to be in the front 
lines of battles. es 


Excerpts from the story: 


"Camp Hamilton, Sept. 9th, 1861 


Rebels are encamped within four miles of uS; we are 8 
miles from Hampden village. Rebs are all around us, but we'll 
fix ‘em before long. I am on picket and am looking for horse cavalry. 
Ye have a lot of mules which were taken from the rebels by the regiment 
we are with, which is called the Union Coast Guards. We go out and 
steal mules or anything else we can get hold of. "The plaguy flies eat 
a fellow up." General ‘Jool will take thirty ciousand troops and move 
on to Norfolk. Hampden is the village which was burned a short time 
Since. Pianos and all kinds of furniture are laying around. I was shot 
at while on picket the other night on Hampden Bridge. It has a barricade 
of some barrels, as there is no place for redoubts to be built. I am 
short of money, as we have not been paid off yet. My brother sent me 
some tobacco and money, so I bought someting to eat for a change. You 
do not know how I want to see my family." 


"Camp Hamilton, Sept. 21, 1861 


We are pretty well, but very poorly fed. The meat smells so bad-- 
We have two loaves of baker's bread each day. Another fellow and 
myself went to Hampden on the 18th. ‘le took a rebel and a lot of other 
stuff. ‘te got a bushel of figs. I tell you a soldier's life is like 
the road to Jordan,--a hard rond to travel." 


"Same Camp, Oct. 30th, 1861 


"We are pretty well now, but it is fearfully cold nights. We 

sleep in tents and likely will all winter. I wish I had a pair of thin 
buckskin gloves and some blue flannel shirts,--for the army shirts are 
so small after they are washed that they don't keep a fellow warm. We 
have got to have some stockings, and we have not got our pants yet; we 
must soon, as our old ones are all torn to pieces. We nee@ undershirts. 
If a box is sent me I would like some navy tobacco, some mustard and 
some pepper." "Camp Hamilton, March 12, 1862 


John Haliday of Co. G. and myself have the care of shoeing 120 
horses and to keep the wacqons in repair. Battle we had with a rebel 
boat, which was burned and blown up. It was an awful sight. The poor 


fellows wer in the water hodloring for help. Some would say, "Oh God, 
help me!" Some were scalded to death, I was out all night with my 
ambulance. The Rebs have thrown bomb shells--burst back of the camp--— 
killed four horses--some of the men that I carried to the hospital 
could never be known by their nearest friends. Oh, it was an awful 
sight." 


"We now have 140 horses to keep shod. I have got one of the nicest 
little mares you ever saw; she will follow me anywhere. I have named 
her Anna. I drive her in the ambulance wagon with a mule I call Jack. 
He will reach around to my haversack and get hard tack and pork--will go 
around to haversacks in other saddles and steal stuff--will throw every- 
body off his back as fast as they get on." 


"One of the officers took Anna and she was so cross because he 
drove her so hard I suppose, that she threw him off, kicked and bit hin, 
almost killing him. The Sergeant tried to catch her, but she drove him 
into the stable,--sent for me--she saw me coming and came up to me, 
rubbed her nose on my shoulder and followed me to the'stable. The 
little beauty! I wouldn't let them have her again--Sérgeant reported 
me to the quartermaster--he said I might do as I liked. 
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"April 20, 1862 


It is two o'clock and I am sitting in my ambulance. I sleep in 
it nights, it is more comfortable than the bunks in the stable. We 
carry so many dead men and sick ones in it; but we keep them well aired 
and I am not afraid of ghosts. I sheared Anna's legs and she looks 
nice; Lots of company for me; she can almost speak." 


"The Merrimac had been out often; I see her nearly every day. 
Waiting for her to come out of the Channel--will give her particular 
fits (fights). The Fort throws bombs and shells at the Rebel gunboats 
everyday. There will be a hard fight near 
Richmond within a few days and lots of poor 
fellows will be killed. 


"May 6, 1862 
The Merrimac came out yesterday but she 
didn't show fight. Heavy guns are firing at 
Norfolk--taken over four hundred prisoners, 
The Semin=ry is full of wounded soldiers," 


"Gosport Navy Yard, May 12, 1862 


This is the largest navy yard in the United States. The Merrimac 
has gone down,--a battle on the water is a glorious sight. On Hampton 
Beach we saw the Merrimac soming from Craney Island. Three or four 
gunboats from Hampton Roads were seen coming out, while the Merrimac 
was well out in the stream, having started for Newport News where the 
man-of-war Cumberland and another boat lay. The Merrimac pushed ahead 
and immediately opened fire; the Cumberland was sunk and the other was 
disabled; they couldn't pump the water out; she wes full of holes 

between the wind and the water mark. The Merrimac being iron, and 
ours being wood, their chance of victory was small: yet the Merrimac 
had to put to Craney Island for repairs. Her next move was to start 
for our transports. ‘hen appeared the Monitor, which resembled a 

huge washtub, and gallantly sailed around the Merrimac, firing every 
three minutes, and then sinking under water so that only her turret 
could be seen. The prow of the Merrimac was soon knocked off by the 
little tub, and a big hole knocked through her casement. Now disabled 
she put for Craney Island, then to Gosport Navy Yard for repairs. The 
Monitor still remained in Hampton Roads to 7unrd the remainince vessels. 
je are now at Gosport Navy Yard; it is nearly vacated and fire is at 
work destroying everything within its reach,--Three days after we got 
here we were glad to witness the destruction of the Merrimac; she was 
blown up so as to keep her out of our hands.---it was a glorious sight 
to see the rebel boat go down, and nothing to be seen but the smoke- 
stack of the once dreaded Merrimac. ‘Je have taken lots of prisoners 
here." 


Suffolk City, May 25, 1862 


The women are death on the union soldiers; when they see any 
they shut the doors and pull the curtains down---sometimes I almost 
curse myself for leaving my family to suffer for things they need. 
Tobacco is one dollar a pound, and boots worth $3.50 are $12. I went 
to the Methodist Church last Sunday. ‘When our soldiers passed through 
Petersburg the women threw Vitriol in their eyes and threw bricks at 
them. Sugar is 50 cents a pound and flour $10. a barrel.---" 
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August 9th, 1862 


After the rear guard had left Savage Station, 
the rebs came--went into the hospital tent and killed 
forty or fifty of our wounded soldiers, bayoneted 
them and shot them without mercy. I am so tanned I 
don't think you would know me. We have little 
better grub than we did have. 


"Camp near Fort Lyons, Sept. 7, 1862 


~---here four days.--very poorly fed and some are without shirts and 
stockings. ‘ie are qlad to eat salt pork raw sometimes: we are so 
hungry we can't wait to cook it.---fight on the 
railroad, when we charged with bayonets--took 
and lost it seven times, ‘The dead are piled ten 
deep to block cannon wheels. Some of the new 
troops broke and run like the deuce. The glass 
over Anna's picture was cracked in our last 
battle..Oh, how I want to see my dear little 
children." 


"Camp near Alexandria, Sep.1l, 


All worn out from marching and fighting. ‘je suffer terribly for 
food and clothes. ‘hen we were at Manasa Junction the mail was burned. 
We lost a lot of men in the Bull Run fight; we were in it two days: I 
got wounded with the point of a bayonet in the hands of a rebel: the 
cut waS over my nose and I had it sewed up---we are within five miles 
of Richmond. The sun beats down so hot that, my shirts being poor, I 
have great blisters on my back; Lots of us go barefoot--we suffer 
terribly for water--marching fifteen miles a day and don't get any 
meacer tit to drink." 


"March 30, 1863 


---I think it is five months since I sent you any money, ---don't 
see how you get along,---hope they will pay us this week. Very kind 
of your minister to offer to get you some coal,---when the Waltham 
coal dealer refused to trust you for a barrel of coal until I sent 
you money. He ought to change places with some of us fellows for a 
while.---one man died. Lt. Sanderson mace a prayer over his coffin-- 
we Carry them on a cannon, and after they are buried, fire six cannon 
over their graves. This is the greatest honor a private is allowed. 
You say that Carl prays when he goes to bed that papa---come home and 
bring him a little jackass; well, that made us all laugh." 


“Camp near Rappahannock, May 7, 1863 


---herdest fights yet; eight days; it is called the battle of 
Chacellorsville.--commanding officer shot.---our battery had 40 horses 
killed. It was horrid to see how our battery mowed the rebels down. 
My clothes were fairly blown into strings by concussion of the shell 
of rebel cannon. I took charge of the second piece; the gunner had 
been killed.--we were all deaf for quite a while after the fight. 
Thousands are killed on both sides. The air was full of arms and legs 
which were blown off with our pieces.---terrible battle. For miles 
around the ground is covered with broken cannon, teams, dead and 
wounded soldiers and dead horses," 
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ICE SKATING 


What has happened to winter ice-skating? Are the 
winters getting milder than when we were young or is 
it my imagination? I don't mean skating on an 
enclosed rink, I mean on a river or a pond. It seems as 
if the snow was much deeper and it was much colder 
years ago... 

Skating during winter vacation was a Massachusetts 
tradition. Entire families would 'play' together, 
enjoying a cold winter, without spending a dime! But 
that's not so anymore! 

Those skating outside today seem to be adults(with 
many skating memories) or very young children--high- 
schoolers and young adults are few and far between. 
You hardly ever see a 'hockey' game going on. 

After reading a magazine article about winter 
skating, I got to thinking about the spots we used to 
frequent in the '30s and ‘40s. 

Eunice Nicholson recalls---we had 3 ponds that we 
used to skate on in the North end of town. The small 
pond was called Bullard's Pond, it is now the parking 
lot in front of StallBrook School- it was the first to 
freeze in the winter. As it grew colder, there was the 
Lily Pond, behind St. Brendan's Church. When it was 
really cold, we went to the Mill Pond. This was the last 
place to freeze over, as it was part of the Charles 
River. There were 2 Mill Ponds- one on Maple St. and 
One on Pearl St. in Caryville. 

Presently the only pond in existence is the Mill 
Pond but the dam hasn't been repaied in years. It 
seemsthat children nowadays prefer to skate on indoor 
rinks. 

The warming trends we've seen this winter have 
not helped. And many parents today tend to be over- 
protective--they feel rinks are much safer. 

In the '30s, you could often skate by Thanksgiving- 
not today. 


My first recollection was spending hours on the 
Frog Pond, off Depot Street. It was a safe spot as the 
water was no more than 10-12 inches deep. We stayed 
so long we had to go to Taylor's house to thaw out out 
fingers and toes. 

As we got a little older, we tagged along with our 
older brothers to the Red Mill Pond on Mill Street. 
They put up with us--IF--'we stayed out of their way’. 
This venue was sort of scary as the pond was said to 
be "bottomless". Probably the older boys said this to 
keep us away. Not long ago, while walking by the 
pond, we could see dead trees laying on the bottom. Of 
course, many years have passed, but you'll never 
convince me.. | 

Another popular spot was Curtis' Pond on | 
Mechanic Street. It was a long walk, or so we thought, 
So it was an all-afternoon endeavor. Traveling past it | 
today, there's not much water left and it seems to be 
filled with weeds, but in the '40s, that didn't seem to 
be the case, or if it was, it didn't bother us. 

What was known as Wade's Pond off South Main 
Street, now called Lakeview Farms was another 
popular skating spot, Because this abutted an open 
field, the big problem here was clearing the ice of 
snow. Of course, the boys were only interested in 
playing hockey, so that's all the area they cleared. 
That left us girls to our own initiatives. ....We had to 
be careful of springs on this pond.(Ice was much 
thinner over a spring and more than one skater got thea 
feet wet in areas such as this.) 

As an older teen-ager, I can remember the whole of 
Box Pond(on the Charles River) being frozen. We had 
to be wary of the channel, but if the wind swept the | 
snow from the middle of the river, we could skate 
from Russen's Corner all the way to the dam... There 
were enough coves and inlets to allow for small 
bonfires--which we used to warm our hands and feets 
and also to heat hot chocolate. 


I'm sure each person reading this article had their 
own favorite skating spot. Young folk today all seem 
to skate indoors either for fun or as part of organized 


hockey. In looking back, it seems to this writer that we 


had lots more fun. 
My last skating outing was in the late '60s, when 
we took our children to Box Pond. We lit a kettle-fire 


to cook hot dogs and heat cocoa in a small cove and all 


skated in a small shaded area. I got everyone laced up 
and than I took that fatal stroke on the ice--I hit a snag, 
my feet went up and the only thing hitting the ice was 
my head--ooh, it's still aching!!!After that episode, | 


decided to leave ice skating to the younger generations! 


Try it kids, you'll absolutely love it. It's the 
‘funnest’, most exhilsrating thing in the world to skate 
out in the open on a pond or a river!!! 

Just follow the guidelines of Police, Newspapers, 
Radios, etc. BE SURE THE ICE IS SAFE!!! 


--material for this article has been a collaboration of 
memories of both M.E.N. and E.T.A. 


ae Tees 
Along The Line 

| Years ago, a local Railroad Co 

| granted a lezse of land which carried 

with it a permit from the Board of 

| Health giving the lessee the right 

| to keep a pig. A year later when 

the Board of Health notified this 

man that the permit to keep the pig 

had expired they received the fol- 

lowing reply: 


"Dear Board of Helt: Thank you 
for tole me my permit to keep a pig 
have expire. I want to tole you my 
pig have beat you to it. He expire 
tree week ago,’ 


Any story that is true, 
Or an incident that’s new, 


SEND IT IN We do want to hear from you, 
If you have a bit of news, Send it in. 
’ Send it in. Never mind about the style; 
Tale or joke that will amuse, If the news is worth the while 
Send it in. It may help or cause a smile, 


Send it in. 


The Historical Commission lost one of its 


‘Valued members recently, M. Eunice Nicholson. 
_ We mourn her loss not only as a member but as 
/a long time friend,native of Bellingham. 


She 


. Shared some great memories with us but due 
‘to an eye condition she was unable to write 


‘them down. 


With the loan of a tape recorder, 


| she had just started recording things for us 


‘to print in the Comments. 
away before finishing her stories. 


Sadly, she passed 


However, 


.we will print what she did write. 


Friends 


“Ain’t it fine when things are going 
_ Topsy-turvy and askew 
To discover someone showing 
Good old-fashioned faith in you? 


Ain’t it good when life seems dreary 
And your hopes about to end, 

Just to feel the handclasp cheery 
Of a fine old loyal friend? 


Gosh! one fellow to another 
Means a lot from day to day, 
Seems we’re living for each other 

In a friendly sort of way. 


When a smile or cheerful greetin’ 
Means so much to fellows sore, 

Seems we ought to keep repeatin’ 
Smiles an’ praises more an’ more.”’ 


Though saddened by the 'sudden passing' of M. Eunice(Foley) Nicholson, a member of the 
Historical Commission, we are grateful for the several tapes she made of memories from her child- 
hood while growing up in North Bellingham. Thanks Eunice!! 


MABEL DRAKE, a neighbor- 

There was a big brown and yellow house on Hartford Ave., that looked vacant and abandoned. 
Behind it ran Stall Brook and there were the ruins and foundation of a grist mill.Also behind it 
was a small pond, called SawMill Pond. But the house was not vacant-Mabel Drake lived there-- 
she lived there for many years. She taught in North School until 1928. 

In 1928, she came running and screaming across the street. Her brother,Gilbert, had hit her 
over the head with an ax. When the authorities came and went over to the house-Gilbert had 
hanged himself in the barn. Mabel lived the rest of her life as a recluse. 

As children, we played in the woods behind the house and using our imagination, we just 
KNEW that if we dared to look in one of those barn windows, we'd see evidence of that long-ago 
tragedy. Protecting her privacy and really too frightened, we just didn't bother. Maybe the older 
boys were more daring than we were, because every once in awhile we'd see Chief Fleuette's car 
in her driveway. 

On December 24th each year, a taxi would come and take Mabel to the train station and she'd 
make her annual trip to St.Petersburg, Florida. She'd come back in April. During the war years, 
she no longer made these trips. Occasionally we'd see her on Main St. in Milford-she's go into 
Mary Ann's Restaurant on Exchange St. and have dinner by herself. 

In the 1950s, I didn't see much of Mabel, with the exception of Sundays, when she went to 
services at the North Baptist Church. 

On a cold winter morning during the winter of 1960-1961, Mabel came to my door. She said 
her furnace had gone out and all the pipes were frozen. I brought her in and gave her a cup of hot 
tea. When we went over to look at the house-water was 3-4 inches deep on the kitchen floor and 
pipes were leaking everywhere. The house was inhabitable. Knowing she didn't have any 
relatives, I didn't know who to call--then I remembered she was a member of the North Baptist 
Church and the Mrs. MacMaster, living up the street, was a member. I called her and they came 
down to get Mabel. She never lived in the house again. I believe she died in the middle ‘60s. 

Since that time, there have been 3 or 4 loving families living in the house. I said to my husband 
once, when you retired why didn't you go to the Gulf Coast of Florida? His answer was- 
"remember Mabel Drake going to St. Petersburg on the 24th of December each year?" Enough 
said.... 


M.E.N. 
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YE OLD BARBERSHOPS 


Years ago both men and women went to the 
barbershop for a hair cut. Here in town 
folks from the north and center went to 
Milford for a trim. There were a lot of 
barbers around in those days. Two that I 
have fond memories of are Frank Thomas and 
Mickey DeLuca. 

My friends and neighbors were grandchildren 
of Frank Thomas so I got to know the friendly 
elderly gentleman that was always smiling. 

I often went with my friends when they went 
to Milford and we would go to his shop and 
his home. Another elderly barber, Joe 
McClure, worked with Mr. Thomas. 

| I used to take guitar lessons in the same 
building where the shop was located. When 
my lesson was over, I'd often stop to say 
hello and was always asked to play and sing 
a tune. They loved music and we'd all Sing. 
Some other people who had offices near by 
would come and join us. 

Mr. Thomas practiced his trade for many 
years. A write up about him was in the 
Milford Daily News about his being the oldest 
barber in the area still cutting hair. He 
died in his 99th year, several years after 
retiring. 


Vimy 


The picture of his shop shows all the 
cubby holes that contained the shaving mugs 
of his many customers as well as he and his 
friend and partner. 

I had my first haircut in a barber shop. 
I can't remember who the barbers were as I 
was only three years old at the time. I do 
remember that the shop was located next to 
the State Theater. One Saturday night, 
(shopping night) ayy, mother left me there to 
wait my turn whilé,fan an errand. There were 
men waiting and both barbers were busy with 
their customers. As I sat there waiting, I 
looked in the next chair where this horrible 
looking thing was laying. It was an old 
fashioned feather duster. I had never seen 
one and had no idea what that menacing thing 
was. It was real scary looking to a 3 year 
old and I wasn't too happy to be sitting next 
to it. I kept waiting for it to do something. 
All a sudden the fire alarm started blowing 
and I went hysterical. I was sure that 
thing next to me was making that awful noise. 


Everything stopped in the shop. Both barbers 
and patrons gathered around me. My embarrass- 
ed mother walked in on the scene. Although 


I can't remember, I'll bet I didn't get my 
hair cut that night. To this day, if I see 
an old fashioned feather duster I get a 
strange feeling and remember the terror of 
that night. F.M.M. 
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QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS (! ) 


Question: In old Bellingham, there 
was a trade called "'shoe pegger." 
What was that? 


Answer: Bellingham, along with many 
area towns, once had a thriving 
shoe manufacturing industry. 

In earliest times, shoes - also 
called "boots" - were entirely hand 
made. 

Obviously, it was necessary to 
hold the various parts of the shoes 
together, and the first method was 
to use wooden pegs. 

The tiny hand-carved pegs, made 
from hardwoods, were so whittled as 
to be tapered, and when driven into 
place, held soles of boots or shoes 
firmly to the upper parts. 


: aoe eek = A very active home business in- 
The old time barberslused only scissors volved most members of the family 

when cutting hair. Clippers were used only in whittling these pegs, as there 

on the back of the neck. Some used lather was a huge demand for them. 

and a razor for the job especially if the In 1811, a machine for making 

man was getting a shave. Straight razors pegs took much of the cottage in- 

were used exclusively: dustry away, but there were still 
Mickey DeLuca cut the hair of four gener- some opportunities in the matter of 


ations of my family. He gave my youngest son ''splintering' hardwoods to prepare 
his first haircut. Many pictures of children the pieces of wood to be fed into 
getting their first haircut lined the walls the peg machine. These splinters 


of his shop, including my son's. were made in many homes in this area 
As beauty salons flourished, women went until about 1830 when pegs and peg- 
there for hair cuts, perms etc. and one by ging became a totally machine oper- 
one the barber shops started closing. It was ation. 
the end of an era. Barbers now are called In a chronology of shoe - or 
hair stylists. bootmaking operations in the cate- 
F.M.M. gory of fastening parts, there are 


three phases: (1) nailed, screwed 
or pegged; (2) sewn; (3) cemented 
or glued. 

Pegged footwear can only be seen 
in museums nowadays, but the pro- 
cesses of sewing and cementing are 
still used. . 

It was not until 1860, however, 
that the pegging machines were re- 
placed by stitching machines that 
sewed soles to uppers and thus began 
the full machine manufacture,.of foot 
wear. In 1926, the first practical 
method of cementing came into use. 

Previous to this, in 1888, shoe 
sizes became standardized. 

FDD 


“She ain’t so fast this way, but that warm 
breath feels pretty good on your feet! 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
32nd President 


Franklin Roosevelt was the first presi- 
dent to break the "no 3rd term" tradi- 
mone 1340) \~nda was elected to a 4th 
term (1944) as president of the United 
Peeeeew AS a result?/ofithis, ‘the’ 22nd 
Ammendment to the Constitution, "Limit- 
ing Presidential terms of Office." 


President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, 


Georgia, on April 12, 1945 

The following are three teletype 
messages hand delivered by the state 
police to Chief Euclide Fleuette on the 
death of President Roosevelt. Mistakes 
are typed as they appeared on the orig- 
inal documents. Information compiled 
from the Euclide Fleuette Papers. 


Bellingham 
To all Chiefs of Police and Commanding Officers 
of State Police 


His excellency the governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Maurice J. Tobin, has reques- 
ted that the following statement be transmitted 
to the Mayors and Chairmen of the Boards of 
Selectmen of the Cities and Towns throughout 
the Commoonwealth: 


"Statement of Governor Maurice J. Tobin on the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


"This is indeed an hour of tragic sorrow for 
all the peoples of the world. 

"A saddened, war-ridden humanity has lost its 
ablest, most understanding, self-sacrificing 
leader. 

"IT humble join with the people of Massachusetts 
in extending to his family our heartfelt sorrow 
in their hour of grief. 

"No one can trulyestimate the tremendous loss 
that has come to the peoples of all the world. 
He was the hope of the sorrowing nations. 

"To the individual American citizen his passing 
brings such a feeling as comes with the loss 

of a near and dear one. No president in our 
history was so loved by our people. No presi- 
dent more richly deserved the affection of a 
grateful nation. 

"He gave his life for his country and for 
humanity as truly as if he had died on the 
field of battle. 


| 
| 
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"May Almighty God give us the fortitude, cour- 
age and inspiration to carry to completion his 
objectives for humanity. 

"Franklin Delano Roosevcelt who died for the 
peace of the world, now rests in peace with 
Almughty God. 


Maurice J, Tobin 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Joh F. Stokes 
Commissioner 
State Department of Publis Safety 


To All Chiefs of Police and Commanding Officers 
Mass State Police. 


The following is forwarded for the information 
of all Mayors and Chairmen of Boards of Selec- 
men throughout the Commonwealth. 


"His excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Maurice J. Tobin, 
requests universal display of flags flown at 
half-mast and that the people of the Common- 
wealth meet in their accustomed places of wor- 
Ship to pay their respects to the memory of 
gue beloved President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 


He has directed that the state house be a- 
propiately draped in mourning and that the 
State House be closed during the hours of 

the funeral service. He has further directed 
that members of the state Guard wear Suitable 


emblems of mourning. 


Maurice J. Tobin 


'Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


To all Chiefs of police and Commanding Officers 
State Police 


Will you kindly transmit the following request 
to all mayors and Chairmen of Boards of Select- 
men through out the Commonwealth: 


"His Excellency the Governor of the Common- 
wealth 0 f Massachusetts Maurice J. Tobin, 
requests that all public, private, and parec- 
hial school throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts hold appropriate exercises, 
Friday, April 13, 1945, in memory of Frankliln 
Delano Roosevelt and that the school children 
be released from attendance for the remainder 
of the day. 

Maurice J, Tobin 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Bellingham 
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WE STAND CORRECTED !!! 


In a recent issue we published a picture of the 1969 Softball Champs. We were told they were 
the FIRST. It was not long before we received this picture of Softball Champs in 1960. Sorry, 
for the error, but we are only as accurate as the information given us. 
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JACKETS FOR THE CHAMPIONS 
... Leblanc’s Construction captured the Bellingham Softball League crown 
and were presented jackets at Saturday’s annual banquet. Players, front row 
left. to right,.Ron Koloski, Joe Kozak, Tom Kozak, Walt Nadolny and Don 
Ryan; second row, Bill Dowdell, Red Cowan, Sponsor Roy Leblanc, Coach 
John Embree, Stan Koloski and Chet Lewinski. 
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One evening after a play rehearsal I volunteered to take an old 
gent home on North Main St., then back again to Depot street which was 
very sandy in those days. "Pushina" along at what must h=ve been a 
terrific speed of about 20 miles per hour (there were no speedometers 
on the old Model T's). Suddenly and without warning the car slid on 
the sand and literally jumped over into the ditch, leaning non-chalant- 
ly against a birch tree. Unable to drive it out, I was forced to walk 
back to the old gent's house and plead with him to help me get the car 
out of the ditch with his horse. Reluctantly he harnessed his horse 
and we walked back a mile to where I was stuck. Got me out all right 
but he had to walk back adain another mile while I drove home, humi- 
liated and embarrassed to think that in an effort to be generous I had 
caused more trouble than it was worth. I also proved that sometimes 
the recipient of a good deed would be far better off without it! 


Anonymous Old Timer who purchased a Motel T Roadster in 1926 
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Dear Mr. Taft, 
Congratulations to you and your staff on your 
excellent publication. Enclosed is a small donation. 
Sincerely, Mildred & Russell Bates 
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Dear Staff Members, 

A few weeks ago we received the "Crimpville 
Comments" from our friend Ed Brewster. To our delight 
a picture of the '1969 American Legion Softball Champs' 
was on the front page. 

Since we moved to Arizona over 4 years ago, we 
haven't seen your publications. Needless to say we de- 
voured every article. 

Please put us on your mailing list so that once again 
we can enjoy the "Crimpville Comments". A donation is 
enclosed. Sincerely, George & Jean Goodwin 


Dear Mr. Taft, 

While we were residents of Bellingham, we always 
enjoyed Crimpville Comments..As we are residing in 
Salem, VA. we now miss the Comments a lot. Please put 
us on your mailing list. Enclosed is a donation to help 
defray the cost of postage and printing.. Thank you. 

Cordially, Suzanne Glockner 
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Lady Andrews, 

Thank you for your time and consideration in solving 
the mystery of the 'wayward' check. It probably went by 
Pony mail. : 

I was born and raised in Crook's Corner and attended 
South School and Bell. High School, class of 1938, the 
big hurricane year. 

I've lived here in California for 45 years, but enjoy 
reading your Bellingham news, as it brings back fond 
memories of old friends, and my growing-up days in 
Bellingham. 

Thank you and keep up the good work. Please accept 
my donation to keep the presses rolling. Thank you, 
Yours,  Wilfred(Babe)LaRochelle 


y 
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Dear Friends at The Comments, 
Thank you for my copy of the favorite publication in 
this house. Al and I look forward to each edition. 

Yes, George, I'm still here and remember you as the 
boy who sat behind me in 6th grade. I can't bear to think 
of my dear old school being demolished. 

I'm sorry this check is late, but at least it will help pay 
postage on my next edition. 

Merry Christmas and Good Luck to you and the paper 
all through the next Millenium. 

An old resident, Dorothy Spencer 


DEATHS 


Henry Levesque 

Edward J. Rabaioli 

James D. Mahoney Sr. 

Myron Bzivkiewicz 

Thomas F. Curran 

Leonard Kritz 

DAnCewosD EYrico 

M. Eunice (Foley) Nicholson 

Leonard S. Shangraw 

Theresa (Durand) Be'thumeur 

Robert T. Larrabee 

Stephen M. Ranney 

Joseph (Ray) Muise 

Ernest’ T.F.'King 

Margaret H. Swicker 

Richard T. Sherlock 

Doris C. Guertin 

Marcel R. Crepeau 

Richard L.Colabello Husband of 
Dorothy Lewinsky 


DONATIONS 


Rita & Emest Sawyer 

Louis & Susanne Glockner 

Joseph & Elinor Pouliot 

Louise & Theodore Aloupis 

Doreen & Robert Laferrier 

F.D.Donovan 

Pack #18, Den 1 & 7 

Patrick Leonard 

Dorothy Spencer 

David & Elizabeth Andrews 

Genevieve Gardner 

Mrs. Leon Gadoury 

Linwood & Dorothy Lowell 
(in memory of Lenard Shangraw) 


Dear Friends: 

I enjoy receiving and reading the " Crimpville Comments ". So many 
of the items you publish bring back fond memories. 

As I was going through pictures from past days,a few days ago,I came 
across a picture that may bring to mind a familiar sight to those who 
rode from Bellingham Center to South Bellingham years ago. A sight that 
didn't change for many years. It remained the same from 1931 to 1963 
the year my Dad passed away and my mother sold the property on Scott Hill 
Road just about midway between the Center and the South. So midway in 
fact that we kids went to Center School and our next neighbor the 
Zawhrads on the hill went to South School. 

My Dad,Alfred Pouliot Sr. built the auto repair garage in the picture, 
himself in 1931 after the original garage he had built in 1925-26 had 
burned to the ground, That was a real disaster because he had no insurance 
on the structure.I was 7 years old. I remember well my father's discour- 
agement, but he picked up the pieces and built the new auto repair shop 
with the help of Mr. Merrill who made concrete blocks in South Bellingham. 
Mr.Merrill extended credit and helped my Dad put up the blocks."People 
Helping People".Dad with a loan from the Ben Franklin Bank bought used 
beams and used lumber from a company that was dismateling "The Social 
Mill " in Woonsocket. He also bought some old rusted street-car rails 
from someone located in the old car barn at the city/Blackstone line 
and used all of that to build the auto repair garage,a picture of which 
is enclosed.As you can see the shop was a state inspection station one 
of the early ones as evidenced by #136.Next to the garage to the left 
was a "Pit", A "Pit" was legal in those days.I recall doing many a 
"grease job" in the "Pit". Those in front of the garage with my Dad 
are left to right: Cecile (Mrs,Horace Plante)Alfred Jr.(Sonny)myself 
Joseph Emile( known in Bellingham as Emile)and Irene(Mrs.Albert Demarais) 
and Herene(now deceased) in the tow truck.Cecile & Irene still live in 
Bellingham.Al¥ed is in Arizona and I am living in New Jersey,still 
ministering aS a pastor.I get back to Bellingham periodically to visit 
my Sister Irene and was pleased just a few years ago to be asked to 
officiate at the renewal of wedding vows for George and Kathryne Whiting. 
I had attended their wedding 50 years earlier. 

The garage was enlarged and modified over the years and is now a tire 
shop.My Dad Alfred Pouliot Sr. was a selectman in the mid 30's and was 
First selectman in 1934, He served as Chief of Police in 1929 which was 
an appointed position then and was chief at the time of Mrs.Fromont's 
murder. The chief rode a motorcycle as well as a car, at that time and 
even at 5yrs old I recall seeing my Dad in his Chief's Uniform with his 
"Putties" ready to go off on the motorcycle. He was elected constable 
for many years. One of the very sad occurances during those years of 
the early 30's was the terrible accident at one of the railroad crossings 
(can't recall which) that killed the Rev. Mr. Davenport. Dad was called 
to pick up the demolished car with his wrecker and assist in reclaiming 
the remains. 

That was a difficult time for me too because the Rev. Davenport would 
come to the garage and pick me up and put me up on a 55 gallon barrell 
and take my picture. Boy was I proud and I felt important by the attention 
he gave me.He was a beautiful man; a kind man, he had all of the attributes 
that a minister of the Gospel should possess. 


a Age 


As an aside-That also may be of interest: 

Dad I'm told dug the cellar of the house next to the garage which still 
is there and looks much like it always did. At night after a full days 
work with the help of thelights from his Model T Ford Truck aimed at the 
hole he was digging by jacking up the rear of the truck so the light would 
be beamed down. While he was diging the cellar by hand shovel &pick we lived 
in a two room bugalow. Which was quite sparse but as people did in that 
day we managed and went on to do our Giang, 

I just thought that this picture may be of interest to some in Bellingham 
along with a bit of history. 

Make use of whatever you may believe is historically news-worthy. 

I enclose a contribution to help Support your efforts. 


Cordially, 


LEST Coa a= am 


ev. Joseph Emile Pouliot 


BEFORE 


AFTER 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, MA 02019 
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The BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL COMMISSION is in 
dire need of new members--we have recently lost 2 members and 
3 of our members are in their 70s and 80s. We need members from 
all three sections of the town. Without new '‘life' and interest in the 
Commission, we foresee the possibility of losing our Museum and 
the inability to publish the Crimpville Comments. 


We must open the Museum on Sundays for approximately 
8 months a year and we publish the Crimpville Comments in 4 
different issues. We meet once a month.(Much work is done at 
home.) 


We're looking for natives of Bellingham, but also those in- 
terested in history preservation. The attendant members will help 
you become involved and work with you, but we cannot wait too 
long. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED CITIZENS HISTORY BUFFS 


HOUSEWIVES JOHN Q. PUBLIC RETIREES 
eel 


